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NEWS AND NOTES 



AT OAKLAND 

The special meetings of the National Council at Oakland on August 
1 8 and 20 were highly successful. One of the charter members believes 
that no annual convention has equaled them. The attendance at each 
session was over five hundred and the interest keen throughout. All 
this was due in large measure to the loyalty and enterprise of the Cali- 
fornia Association led by Miss Breck. Praise is due also to Professor 
Hopkins, who shared with Miss Breck the task of presiding; to Mr. 
Certain, who as acting secretary was indefatigable; and by no means 
least to the several speakers who prepared for the occasion. Many 
declared enthusiastically that they found it profitable to attend the 
sessions of the Council because they heard there about "something 
that is actually being done." 

The space at command does not permit of an adequate account of 
the various programs. That of Wednesday forenoon, August 18, was 
devoted to speech, and included three papers. The first, by Professor 
F. N. Scott, contrasted American speech with British, showing the indi- 
viduality of each. American speech is not a degraded or plebeian form 
of British speech; it is a vigorous, hardy offshoot that is gradually 
assuming a form appropriate to our character and daily needs. It will 
grow as the nation grows, and its divergence from British English will 
correspond to the divergence of this nation from the mother-country 
in character, modes of thought, and social customs. We need not 
expect that all Americans will ever speak alike; probably there will 
always be at least three main types of speech which by the extent and 
distinction of their use will rise above the grade of dialects. They 
will be standard or prevailing types because they will be found to express 
better than other modes of speech the thoughts and feelings of the entire 
nation, especially as these are voiced by men of genius and leaders of 
thought. The best American speech of any period will be that which 
with least strain or affectation or waste of effort gives adequate utter- 
ance to the best that is in the American character. 

Professor George Hempl, who followed, declared that whatever 
success he had attained as a student of ancient languages was due to his 
original interest in his native speech. By the study of one's own speech 
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he meant the considering of it impartially, not as the printed language 
in books, but as the speech upon the lips of the persons that we meet. 
He denned briefly the term dialect and accounted for several of the 
most prominent American dialects. These dialects, he said, are not 
disappearing, as many think, but are merely undergoing natural modi- 
fications and changes in consequence of changing conditions. American 
dialects have two origins: first, importation from the mother-country; 
and, secondly, isolation, giving peculiar individual development — 
origins similar to those in the mother-country. It is impossible he stated 
for us to separate the conditions of speech from the conditions under 
which we live. Politics and speech, for example, are almost identical, 
as is evidenced in data collected by him from all parts of our country. 

Mr. Forrest Bailey, of Los Angeles, in setting forth "The Possibilities 
of Public Speaking in the High School," took the position that public 
speaking in high school may be a very practical thing. "The practical 
nature of this form of exercise," he said, "will be recognized, if we agree 
that skill in the use of language is one of the most important aims to 
strive for in the English course." As practical results to the students, 
he spoke particularly of (i) extension of interest and information, 
(2) power of ordered thinking, (3) spontaneity, and (4) increased language 
efficiency. 

On Wednesday afternoon papers were read by Miss Katherine 
Jewell Everts, Mr. 0. B. Sperlin, and Mr. C. C. Certain. Miss Everts 
made a quaint appeal for vocal interpretation in the teaching of English. 
She told the charming little "Mammy" story of creation by Lucine 
Finch. Some persons, she said, had denied vocal interpretation a place 
even so humble as that of a poor little floating rib in the English depart- 
ment. To such she threw down the gauntlet, boldly declaring with 
"Mammy," "I think, Honey, it is the backbone." She took as her 
proposition the incontrovertible statement that the most vital concern 
of the teacher of any subject lies with the relating of his subject to the 
problem of living, and that in the field of education no subject is so 
essentially bound up in the art of living as the subject of English. She 
read from Edwin Davies Schoonmaker's World Storm and Beyond and 
presented therefrom the ideal of education with which English is vitally 
concerned. She discussed vocal interpretation as a contribution to 
this ideal of education, basing her discussion on the proposition that 
vocal interpretation can make swiftly for English in relation to life. 
She took the position that all English teachers should equip themselves 
to read aloud to their pupils. 
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Miss Everts by special request read Lanier's "Symphony." Her 
reading was a fine demonstration of the power of vocal interpretation 
as a real, creative art. 

Mr. Sperlin's theme was "The Production of Plays in High Schools." 
He held that where proper co-operation between students and faculty has 
obtained, the production of plays has brought more than satisfactory 
results. Such co-operation should begin months before the presentation 
of the plays, when the search for a suitable "vehicle" begins. The 
play must be worth while, and must be acceptable to the coach and the 
stage director, who are members of the faculty. After the selection of 
the play and the choice of the cast by try-outs, the coach, the stage 
director, and the cast co-operate for two months to bring the staging 
and the acting and the reading of the dialogue to a degree of perfection. 
Then begins a still broader co-operation: on the part of the students, 
committees on properties, scene-shifting, programs, publicity, ushering, 
electrical effects, and business management; on the part of the faculty, 
in addition to coach and stage director, a financial adviser, the orchestra 
director, and assistants to the coach for costuming and make-up. 

The play should be presented on a high-school stage. This is a 
necessity, to keep the plays from being taken to the downtown theater, 
which is unsatisfactory for many reasons. Moreover, a high-school 
stage is useful in many ways other than the production of regular 
drama. Net proceeds are not to be used for " class blow-outs," etc., but 
for some such worthy purpose as adding fine art to the school equipment. 
Under the direct auspices of the faculty such wonderful productions as 
Milton's Comus, the morality play Everyman, the more dramatic of the 
poetical plays, and even a Greek tragedy may be staged complementary 
to the school. Such work wins high appreciation from the pupils and 
adds greatly to the co-operative efficiency of the faculty. Next year, 
1916, is a Shakespearian centenary, and a festival of Shakespearian 
plays, songs, and pageants will be especially appropriate. 

Speaking on "Projects in Literature," Mr. Certain pointed out that 
the function of the project is essentially that of presentation, which Mr. 
Dewey states is "to supply materials that force home the nature of a 
problem and furnish suggestions for dealing with it." The presenta- 
tion of subject-matter in literature may be made from two standpoints, 
that of the individual and that of the class. Much thought has been 
given to the project in literature from the individual standpoint, but 
comparatively little to that from the standpoint of the group. In pre- 
senting projects to groups, the instincts of co-operation, group emulation. 
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and sociability are utilized. These projects might be conveniently 
termed co-operative projects. Of these there are two general classes, 
developed through formal and informal class programs. 

The formal class programs are, in the first place, of the usual con- 
ventional kind and are conducted according to parliamentary law; and, 
in the second place, of an original kind conducted according to some 
unique scheme of organization. The informal programs are chiefly 
exercises in class conversation and are conducted with the utmost free- 
dom from rules and formal restraints. The children, when participating 
in these exercises, observe simply a kind of schoolroom etiquette of a 
social nature, more suggestive of the home than of the school. Each 
program is developed as a class project involving problems of a specific 
character. Each project is designed to utilize very definitely certain 
instincts and controls. 

The papers of Friday were mainly devoted to the reorganization of 
the English course and the improvement of facilities. The speakers 
of the forenoon were Benjamin P. Kurtz, William B. Owen, and Emma J. 
Breck. Professor Kurtz thought the present a crisis and a time of 
opportunity — a crisis because we are being hurried through radical 
changes in education, and an opportunity because English is apparently 
to become the great, almost the only, "humanity" in the school course. 
He would displace pedantry with the creative imagination and make 
literature something to share in "aesthetic play." Composition, on the 
other hand, must be in part a rigid drill, separate from the literature 
work. And complete success demands co-operation of all departments 
and favorable conditions. 

At the conclusion of Air. Kurtz's paper, Miss Aldrich of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, made an appeal in behalf of elementary-school pupils who, she 
said, were suffering from the inadequate preparation of their teachers, 
who lack trained voices and are old fashioned in methods. Mr. Kurtz 
replied that efforts were being made to meet these somewhat tragic 
difficulties through university courses in which teachers may gain some 
training in oral expression. He called attention to the practical nature 
of the university summer-school courses which center around the prob- 
lems of teachers. He was supported by Miss Isabel Morgan, of Oakland, 
who gave details to show that the elementary teachers of her city could 
not be old fashioned if they would. 

It was Principal Owen's task to explain "The Significance of the 
Movement for the Reorganization of High-School English." From his 
close association with the leaders of the movement and with the classical 
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department of a great university he was in a position to speak intimately 
and with confidence. He pointed out that English in common with other 
subjects is passing over from the classical to the historical point of view, 
that is, imitation of fixed standards is being replaced by adaptation to 
actual, changing conditions and reproduction of the past by interpretation 
Of the present in the light of the past. This is the meaning of the new em- 
phasis upon the study of current books and magazines. Likewise deduc- 
tions from philosophical assumptions give way for conclusions based upon 
careful investigations. Hence the significance of the numerous investi- 
gations set on foot by the English Council in order to collect the data 
from actual experience upon which educational procedure may be based. 
And, finally, language training is essentially social training. Here the 
teaching of the vernacular appears as the great means of preserving 
the social heritage and of introducing permanent values into present- 
day life. As such it is not in antagonism to science but in harmony 
with it. 

Miss Breck made an earnest plea for better libraries and better 
trained persons in charge of them. Pupils will form the habit of using 
books if they have books to use and are guided in using them. The 
report of Miss Hall's committee, soon to be published, will indicate the 
possibilities and the practical steps in advance. 

In the afternoon, under the title, "The Case of John Smith," Pro- 
fessor E. K. Broadus, of the University of Alberta (Canada), presented a 
criticism of the function of education in a democracy. 

The eternal round of organizing and standardizing tends to create 
a dead level of mediocrity. The ideal of democracy is to fit the undis- 
tinguished and inarticulate John Smiths for their jobs, and thus to turn 
out every year so many thousand identically put together human beings. 
The essence of the teaching of English is away from the John Smiths and 
toward the supreme individualism of genius; but the tendency of 
teachers of English both in high school and in college is to yield increas- 
ingly year by year to the pressure of the democratic conception, and 
ultimately to become embodied regulations, incarnate syllabi. The 
hope of our democracy, of our political and spiritual life, is not in 
the machine-made masses, but in the leaders. The true function of the 
teacher is not to provide John Smith with the skimmings of a "practical" 
education, but to develop individualism and power among the few in 
whom these qualities exist. 

"I venture to conceive the teacher's hour," said the speaker, "not as 
a drill, but as a voyage of discovery; the teacher's ideal not so much the 
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diffusion of knowledge among the many as the evocation of power among 
the few; and the teacher's function not so much the democratizing of 
education as the aristocratizing of it." 

The next speaker, Professor J. W. Searson, of Kansas Agricultural 
College, appeared as chairman of the Council committee on the English 
course of the first six years. He reviewed the progress that has been 
made in learning the actual conditions and in setting up definite stand- 
ards and outlined the purposes and plans of his committee. The inten- 
tion is to compile a report containing the best material available on the 
following topics: (a) "The Best Methods of Teaching Beginners to 
Read"; (b) "A Bibliography of the Best Supplementary Reading for 
the Grades"; (c) "The Best Methods of Determining Content and 
Gradation in Reading and Language"; (d) "The Best Methods of 
Teaching English to Foreign Children"; (e) "The Best Exercises for 
Motivating Reading and Language"; (/) "A Brief History and 
Biography of the Best-selling Textbooks in Reading and Language"; 
(g) "One Hundred Best Stories to Tell Children"; (h) "The Best 
Methods and Directions for the Teaching of Spelling; of Penmanship"; 
(i) "The Best Ways of Correcting Errors in Oral and Written Work"; 
(/') " Word-Study Helps and the Proper Use of the Dictionary"; (k) "The 
Best Ways of Encouraging the Efficient Use of the Library"; (/) "The 
Best Methods of Directing Supplementary and Voluntary Reading"; 
(m) "The Necessary Apparatus and Equipment for Effective Teaching 
of Elementary English"; (n) "Effective Methods of Treating Speech 
Defects"; (0) "Approved Methods of Improving Home, Playground, 
and General Conversational English"; (p) "The Best Methods of 
Improving the English of Oral and Written Recitations " ; (0) " The Best 
Forms of Co-operation and Correlation in Teaching Elementary Eng- 
lish"; (r) "The Best Available Means for the Special Training of 
Elementary English Teachers at Work"; (s) "Fundamental Public 
Demands in Elementary English"; (/) "The Best Available Standards 
and Measurements for All Forms of Elementary English Teaching." 

This report will be published by the National Bureau of Education. 

The final paper, written by Professor W. R. Davis, of Whitman 
College, and read by his colleague Professor Boas, was an interesting 
account of an attempt to gather first-hand information concerning the 
composition of high-school pupils and to report the facts to the schools. 
A large number of themes were collected from high schools in the North- 
west and read by Messrs. Davis and Boas, the characteristics of the 
work were analyzed, and the conclusions set in order to present to the 
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schools participating. One result sought is to enable each school to 
know its relative degree of success. Another is to assist the schools in 
reorganizing their courses so as to meet the actual needs of the pupils. 

The meetings of the Council were held in the Hotel Oakland, the 
official headquarters of the National Education Association, and here a 
reception room was kept open for the convenience of English teachers 
under the charge of the California Association. A large number of 
persons from all parts of the country signed the Council register and 
there is no doubt that the society greatly extended the sphere of its influ- 
ence by this means. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

The members of the national association and their friends are looking 
forward to the Thanksgiving season. At this time the fifth annual 
convention of the National Council will be held at the Auditorium 
Hotel in Chicago. 

The general plan of the meeting is similar to that of last year. The 
board of directors will meet on Thursday afternoon, November 25. On 
Thursday evening there will be a conference of officers and delegates 
and also, if it is desired, conferences of other groups. Those who would 
like such conferences may arrange them through the secretary. Friday 
forenoon and Saturday forenoon will be devoted to general sessions with 
such speakers as E. H. K. McComb, Percival Chubb, Edwin Mims, John 
L. Lowes, a prominent librarian, the chairmen of certain committees, 
and others. Because of the approaching tercentenary, some promi- 
nence will be given to Shakespeare. 

The sections are in charge of the following: Elementary School, 
Mary B. Fontaine; High School, Mrs. Henry Hulst; College, Karl 
Young; Normal School, Florence U. Skeffington; Public Speaking, 
F. M. Rarig; Library, Willis H. Kerr. The Elementary and Normal 
sections will combine for one session. The topics and speakers for these 
sections include among others "The Work of a Supervisor," by Miss 
Bumby; "Improvement of Oral Reading," by Miss Miller; and "Eng- 
lish in the Normal School," by C. R. Rounds and Walter Barnes. 

The programs of the High-School Section will include an experience 
meeting, participated in by a number of progressive teachers, and papers 
on "Teaching Versification," by Eleanor F. Deem; on the "Emotional 
Element in Literature," by Bertha E. Ward; on "Newspaper Week," 
by W. E. Demorier; on "Student Newspaper Work," by Harriett Lee; 
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and on subjects to be announced, by R. T. Congdon, E. L. Miller, 
Edwin Fairley, Thomas H. Briggs, and others. 

Dr. Karl Young has been most energetic in arranging two strong 
programs for the College Section. The report of the Committee on 
the Preparation of College Teachers will occupy the time of the first. 
This report will be discussed by Professors C. S. Baldwin, F. G. Hubbard, 
J. M. Manly, Edwin Mims, F. N. Scott, and J. E. Wells. At the second 
session papers will be read by Professors N. W. Barnes, F. W. Reynolds, 
and J. M. Thomas. 

At this writing the programs of the other two sections are only 
partly provided for. Among those who are expected to take part are 
Miss May McKitrick, Miss Mary Courtenay, Professor B. F. True- 
blood, Professor C. H. Woolbert, Professor F. M. Tisdel, Miss Effie L. 
Power, Miss Mary E. Hall, and Miss Irene Warren. 

A special conference is being arranged for those particularly inter- 
ested in the training of high-school teachers. This will probably be 
held on Saturday afternoon. A social feature, perhaps the usual 
dinner, will occupy the time from 6:00 to 7:45 on Friday evening. 
There will, however, be only short after-dinner talks. It is likely that 
all sessions will be open to members only. 

A full announcement of the program will appear in the November 
issue of the Journal. Meanwhile, let all true friends of the order spread 
the news. 

THE ASSOCIATIONS 

MEMPHIS 

At the fourth annual election of officers for the Memphis Association 
of English Teachers the following were chosen for 1915-16: President, 
Mary V. Little, Central High School; Vice-President, Anna I. Mahler, 
principal of the Guthrie Grammar School; Secretary-Treasurer, Eliza- 
beth Haszinger, Central High School. 

During the past year we have studied the report on grammatical 
nomenclature, which has furnished a most excellent review in grammar. 
We have also had a "Publicity Meeting" at which Dr. A. A. Kincannon 
delivered a most inspiring address on Robert E. Lee as a teacher of 
English; a review of "Hernando De Soto," the late Walter Malone's 
epic, by Dr. Frazer Hood; and a discussion of the "Subjunctive Mode," 
by Mr. Nicholas Williams. 

At the meeting of the West Tennessee Teachers Association, we 
were represented by Dr. Frazer Hood, who spoke on the necessity for 
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better English teaching, bringing in the fact that this could be better 
accomplished by a revision of the present nomenclature. The associa- 
tion also arranged a most interesting and helpful exhibit of " Helps for the 
Teaching of English." We are very much indebted to the English 
Journal for the addresses of the firms who so kindly loaned maps, 
charts, and pictures. 

Elizabeth Haszinger 



MARYLAND 



The Maryland Council of Teachers of English met at Ocean City, 
Maryland, at the time of the annual meeting of the Maryland State 
Teachers' Association, which occurred the last week in June. The 
Council joined with the Grammar School Section of the state associa- 
tion to discuss English in the grammar grades and with the High-School 
Section to discuss English in the high schools. In the former meeting 
the question of how much written composition should be required in the 
upper grammar grades was discussed. Some reports were given of 
experimental work along this line during the past year and plans were 
made for more extensive experimental work during the coming year. 

In the meeting with the High-School Section, a joint committee 
reported on an investigation of the conditions under which English, 
more especially composition, is being taught in the high schools of the 
state. Taking the "Hopkins Report" as a standard, the committee 
found conditions very unsatisfactory. While most of the high schools 
are small so that the number of pupils a teacher has to handle is not 
large except in a few instances, teachers have so many different subjects 
that the number of classes is too large to admit of really good work. 
The report showed that many teachers are struggling hard to cope with 
very unfavorable conditions. The committee recommended that the 
schools be organized more along departmental lines if possible and that 
English teachers especially carry on a campaign of education to secure 
better conditions for their work. 

W. H. Wilcox 

A NEW COMMITTEE 

Acting upon the suggestion of Walter Barnes, of the normal school 
at Fairmont, West Virginia, the Executive Committee of the National 
Council has created a Committee on English in the Normal Schools. 
The purpose of the committee will be to gather information as to the 
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sort of work that is actually being done in the state and city training 
schools for teachers and to make recommendations as to possible improve- 
ment and standardization. There is no other class of institutions in 
which the English teaching is so variable as in the normal schools. 
This is in some measure a good sign, but indicative, it is to be feared, of 
much isolation and lack of touch with other workers in the same field. 
The members of the normal-school committee are as follows: Walter 
Barnes, chairman; Elizabeth Tait, Girls' Normal School, Philadelphia; 
Florence U. Skeffington, Eastern Illinois Normal School, Charleston; 
Ida Mendenhall, Geneseo Normal School, Geneseo, New York; W. H. 
Wilcox, Maryland State Normal School, Baltimore; Herbert Fowler, 
State Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho; C. R. Rounds, Inspector of 
Normal Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 



Notice is given that an amendment to the constitution of the 
National Council of Teachers of English may be introduced at the 
annual business meeting in November for the purpose of adjusting more 
equitably the fee for collective membership. It is thought possible that 
more of the smaller societies of English teachers in different parts of the 
country would affiliate with the central organization if the dues were 
lighter in proportion to the actual membership. This problem will be 
thoroughly discussed at the meeting of officers and delegates on Thursday 
evening, November 25. Every English Association in America should 
plan to have a representative at this important conference, at which 
plans of great importance will be proposed. 



